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foundations of selenography, no surface changes large enough to
be detected with certainty have been seen. There have been some
disputes about the evidence, and one must remember that telescopic
photographs of the moon have been accumulating only since 1850,
a period very short when measured by the geologist's or astrono-
mer's calendar. This much we can say: when one enjoys that most
beautiful of celestial sights, a telescopic close-up of the moon, he
sees in the jagged mountain ranges, in the lofty peaks, the high
plateaus, the broad plains, and the sharp crater walls, the endur-
ing features of a place where the commoner forces of erosion have
long since ceased to act.

Surveying the Earth's Atmosphere
So much, at present, for the consequences of a deficiency of
gravitation. The moon serves as an object-lesson to shed light on
our own environment. Let us see how thick an atmosphere the
earth's superior attraction can retain. The reader may invent his
own conveyance: the best stratosphere balloons would not carry
us more than a fraction of the way. We pass through the lower
clouds very quickly, pausing for a moment, however, at the mile-
and-a-quarter level to take the temperature of the open air. It is
32 degrees Fahrenheit, the normal freezing point of water.
Three and a half miles above sea level: Here in the midst of the
cumulo-nimbus cloud region we have attained an altitude only a
third of a mile less than that of the summit of Mt. McKinley, in
southern Alaska, the loftiest point in North America. Our ba-
rometer, which read 30 inches when we started, now reads 15.
We have left half of the atmosphere behind. We are not halfway
to the top; but all the air above us weighs only as much as the 3.5-
mile layer already traversed.